





INDEX. 


A. 


Alexandrian school, 65. 

Arnold's Poems, 146—“ The Forsaken Merman,”’ quotation from, 147— 
picture of sleeping children, 151—‘“ Empedocles,” not consistent in 
itself, 154“ Sohrab and Rustum,”’ its great merit, 155—imitation 
of Homer, 156—the difficulties besetting the poet, 158—art to be 
learned from the artists of classic antiquity, 2—the craving after 
things “new,” a disease, ib.—duty of modern poets, 159. 

Art, contemporary literature, 315, 633. 

Augustan age. See Propertius and his contemporaries. 

Augustus and Mecenas, 57—their' characteristics, ib.—their political 
and literary aspect, 58, 61. 


B. 


Bacon, Lord Campbell’s life of, 465—charge against Bacon, 469—his 
conduct, 473. 

Balance of power in Europe, 537—definition of the principle, 539— 
Hume’s “ Essay,”’ 1b.—historical epochs, 541—Charles V., ib.—Reli- 
gious wars and combinations, 543—rise of Prussia and partition of 
Hungary, 545—of Poland, 547—Ottoman power, 549—early Rus- 
sian history, 551—Russian armament in 1790, 553—attitude of 
England, 16.—Russian and Turkish wars, 555—England and her 
continental interests,556—K ossuth, 557—-defence of the principle, ib. 
—Prussia, her present attitude, 561—the secret correspondence, 568. 

Belles lettres, contemporary literature, 301, 619—miscellanea, 630. 

Biography, contemporary literature, 288. 

Biology, contemporary literature, 260. 

Birmingham, in the time of George IIT., 341. 

Britain, as founded by the Romans, 325—in the time of the Saxons, 
327—-Alfred’s reign, 328—under the Normans, 333—king John, 
335—the monks, 336—James I., 337—religious condition of, 355. 


C. 


Campbell, Lord, as a writer of history, 446—lives of th® chancellors, 
447—Sir Christopher Hatton, 448—how written, 460—“ Railway 
Reader,” 463—Lord Campbell and his readers, 479. 
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Census of 1851, results of, 323—-what a census would have been in the 
time of Alfred, 329—the sources of health, 7—the commerce, 331 
—pauperism, 339—the change at the accession of James, 1b.—the 
felt need of a census in the eighteenth century,340—Mr. Rickman, 
ib.—how the census was made, 341—-stationary habits of the people, 
342—census of 1801, 344—of 1851, 345—mode of procedure, 347 
—the maps, 348—food, ib.—its increase, 349—the numbers doubled 
in half a century, 7+.—the households, their returns, 350—marriage, 
ib.—family life, 351—war as it affects population, 1b.—education, 
352—religious condition of the country, 354. 

Chemistry and physics, contemporary literature, 258. 

Church, the English, 91—the parochial clergy, 93. 

“Classics and philology, contemporary literature, 270, 595. 

Coburg family, influence of, 213. 

Constitutional reform, 1—circumstances affecting the discussion, 3— 
reform necessary, 9—representation of classes or of men, _ a 
imperfect representation, 13—of the working classes, 15—the ten- 
pound county franchise, 19—history of electoral corruption, 21— 
repeal of the bribery acts, 23—decennial renewal of the franchise, 25 
—pamphlets on representation, 27—on bribery, 29—failure and 
overwork of parliament, 31—private bills, their nature, 33—their 
evils, 35—local legislation, 37—dangers of centralization, 39. 

Contemporary literature. See Theology, Philosophy, Politics, Science, 
Classics and Philology, History, Belles Lettres, and Art. 

Criminal legislation and prison discipline, 409—the act of 1853, 410 
—opinions of Howard, 411—reformation, 412—Pentonville prison, 
ib.—the separate system, 413—-Dr. Whately, Captain Maconochie, 
Mr. Burt, ib.—Livingston’s work, 415—punishment, its purposes, 
417—death, 419—Hon. E. P. Hurlbut’s authority, 420—Murderers 
and incorrigible criminals, 421—how distinguished, 423—phreno- 
logy, ib.—the treatment, of the insane, 425—influence of the brain 
on criminal action, 427—organisms of convicts, 429—crime, what it 
is, ib. — different classes, 430—three described, 431—reformatory 
prisons, 432—-history of convicts, 433—solitary cell, 435— influence 
of depraved convicts, 
mark system, 441—its inaperfeotions, 448—ohjections answered, 444. 

Oynthia, 51. 





D. 


De Quincey, Thomas, 519—early life, 521—his thanks to Providence, 
ib.—school at Bath, 522—opium, ib.—outcasts of London, 523 
English“ Opium Eater,” ib.—peculiarity of character,524—-sensibility 
and sensuality, 525—antiquity of the use of opium, 76.—dream-land, 
527— an in the author, 529—the arrangement, 530—want of 
self-respeet, 531—Coleridge, 532—pomp of style, 533—Joan of Arc, 
ib.—exaggerated fancies, 535—the American reprint of works, 536. 
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E. 


England's foreign policy, 190—conditions of national vitality, 191— 
the Protestant idea, 193—Cromwell and his time, .—Russia had 
no reformation, 194— introduction of the law of nations, 195—the 
balance of power, 196—our need of a Cromwell, and John Milton as 
secretary, 198 — English enmity towards France, 199 — key to 
English policy, 201 — England’s faults, 202 —jealousy of Russia, 
203—what England has done, 204—arbitrary constitution-making, 
205—Greece and Sicily, 207—<case of Sicily, 209—Hungary, 210— 
Turkey, 217—secret diplomacy, 221—secrecy and its liabilities, 223 
—the duty of England, 231. 

English religion; its origin and present types, 71—the relation of 
character and belief, 73—the doctrine of science, conscience, art, and 
passion, 74—the latitudinarians, 85—the zsthetic element, 87— 
secession of the English church, 91—spiritualism, 97. 

Entomological and ethnological studies, 113. 








G, 


Geology, contemporary literature, 259. 

Goethe pursued his scientific researches during the campaign in 
France, 167. 

Grammatici, lecturers on the belle lettres, 41—Greek and Roman 
literature, 43. 

Grant’s, Dr., lecture on comparative anatomy, 188. 


H. 

Hapsburg, house of, 212. 

Hatton, Sir C., 449. 

Hilaire, Geoffroy St., life and doctrine of, 160—birth and pedigree, 
161—heroism during the terror, 163—professor at twenty-one, 164 

he established a menagerie, 165—courage and generosity, 1b.— 
his friendship with Cuvier, 167—his conduct during the capitulation 
of Alexandria, 168—resumes his studies, 169—chair of zoology in the 
university offered to Geoffroy, 1808, 170—quarrel between Geoffroy 
and Cuvier, 171—the dispute with Professor Owen, 174—Geoffroy’s 
method, 176—his le principe des connexions, 181—Teratology, 182— 
the science of monstrosities tested, 183—unity of composition, 184, 
189—types, 186—comparison of fish with man, 187—classification, 7b, 

History, contemporary literature, 282—how it is written, 461, 602— 
books, of what composed, 603. 

Hungary, case of, 211. 








Italy and its fortunes, 69. 





Joan of Arc, 533. 


Livy and Dionysius, 53. 
London, a description of, 607. 
Louisiade, 109, 113. 


M. 


Maegillivray, John, the naturalist, 103. 

Manners and Fashion, 357—their religious significance, 358—their 
governmental nature, 359—how deities have been generated, 363— 
titles, 364—their origin, 365—examples, ib.—phrases, 366—origin 
of salutations, ib.—law and religion modify them, 373—become 
effete along with law and religion, 375—nonconformists, 377—a 
controversy, 379—the evils of our system, 381—demoralizing effects, 
383—evening parties, 385—a reform probable, 389—protestantism 
in social usages, 391. 

Maurice, F. D., theological essays, &c., 240. 

Mental Physiology and Pathology, contemporary literature, 266, 

Miracles, are they fundamental to faith ? 407. 

Moral instincts, their authority, 83. 

Mythology, the Greek, 67. 


N. 


New Guinea, 114—men and manners in, 117. 


Oo. 


Opium, its use of great antiquity, 525—its effects on the brain, 527. 


P. 


Pantheism, 89. 

Pauperism in the seventeenth century, 339. 
Philosophy, contemporary literature, 248—574. 
Phrenology and criminals, 423. 

Poetry, contemporary literature, 311, 578. 

Poetry and prose, 149—proper subject for poetry, 153. 


Politics, contem literature, 250. 

Propertius, and his contemporaries, 40—his birth-place and fortunes, 
45—the reading public of his time, 47—literary parties, 49— 
Augustaggnd Mezcenas, 57 — boyhood of the poets, 63 — Pro- 


pertius, aa writer, 67. 
Protestantism, its peculiarity, 95. 
Punishment, its purposes, 417—of death, 419. 





Index. 


R. 
Reform necessary, 9. 
Reformation, The, its characte?, 81. 
Richter’s “ Flower Fruit and Thorn Pieces,” 528. 
Russian policy and resources, 225. 


8. 


Schamyl, 480—proclamation,481—Caucasus,483—the Tcherkesses, &e. 
485—Caucasian character, 486—-slave-trade, 487—the Russian pro- 
tection, 489—deluge, 491—the line of the Caucasus, 493—-Moham- 
med the Mollah, 495—war against the infidel, 497—-the Murid, 499 
—the Sultan, 501—Schamyl’s personal characteristics, ib.— Russian 
victory, 503—Schamy!’ s tactics, 507—capture of Dargo, 509— 
Woronzow, 510—Schamyl, the lawgiver, 511—the judge, 513— 
yearly destruction of the Russian armies, 514—duty of the Western 
Powers, 517. 

Science at Sea, 98—shore-life and sea-life, 99—the commanded on sea- 
life, 105—Admiralty “facilities and encouragements,” 107—the 
commander on sea-life, 108—exploring under difficulties. 

e, contemporary literature, 254, 580. 

“ Strikes” and “ lock-outs,” 119—the lesson to the operatives, 121— 
economic effects of strikes, 123—why the operatives strike, 125— 
the eauses, b.—the replies of men and masters, 126—the demagogues 
of the people, 7b.—position of the masters, 127—the effects of civili- 
zation, 128—arbitration, 129—difficulties connected with it, 130— 
what is a fair “ wage,’’ 131—counter-combinations, 133—the leaders, 
134—combinations, the consequence of the bargain theory, 185— 
the benefit of a parliamentary i inquiry, 1386—propriety of a parlia- 
mentary committee, 137—the settlement rests with the employer 
and employed, ib.—transgression of the bargain theory, 139—a fac- 
tory a partnership, 141—interference by present partnership-law, 143 
—advantages of associative experiments, 145. 


T. 


Taxation and Representation, 5. 
Theology, 234—theological essays, by F. D. Maurice, 240, 564, 568. 
Turkey, case of, 215—condition of Turkey, 227. 


U. 
United States, progress of, 353—Sir C. Lyell’s testimony, id. 
V. 


Voyages and Travels, contemporary literature, 294, 618. 





Ww. 


Whately, Archbishop, on Christianity? 392—scientific dissertations, 
what they are, 393—the negative merits of his dissertation, 394— 
takes first principles for granted, 394—two assumptions, #—the 
eight parts of Dr. W.’s introduction, b.— origin of language, 395— 
language miraculously communicated, 396—historical and philoso- 
phical, 2b.—rise of civilization, 397—-self-sustaining, 1b.—centres of 
civilization, 399—“ the tree of life,’’ 400—patriarchal longevity, 401 

* —debtsof Judea, Christianity, 403—Dr. W.and his meaning of terms, 

* 405—evil a relative term, 1b.—pagans, are they atheists ? 1b.—his 

~ theory of human nature, 7b.~—miracles, 407—infallibility, 408—the 
archbishop’s mind unreligious, 1b.—to be estimated by what he was 
twenty-five years ago, ib. 

Working Classes, 15—-working men’s boroughs, 17. 
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